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Person-Situation  Effects 

Abstract 

Interactional  psychology  is  concerned  with  the  identification  of  situa¬ 
tional  characteristics  that  enhance  the  prediction  and  understanding  of  behavior 
from  knowledge  of  individual  differences.  Ability,  self-esteem,  and  reward 
contingencies  were  examined  as  predictors  of  individual  effort  and  performance. 
Hypotheses  were  developed  using  the  interactionist  approach.  Sixty  people 
were  hired  to  work  for  one  week  in  a  simulated  organization.  Although  char¬ 
acteristics  of  both  people  and  the  situation  influenced  effort  and  performance, 
there  was  no  evidence  of  differential  validity.  The  need  to  consider  situa¬ 
tional  and  individual  difference  characteristics  as  independent  predictors  is 
discussed  and  examples  of  future  research  questions  are  presented.  Past 
emphasis  on  maximization  of  prediction  validities  without  regard  to  situational 
effects  on  levels  of  performance  is  criticized. 
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Person-Situation  Effects  in  the  Prediction  of  Performance: 

An  Investigation  of  Ability,  Self-Esteem,  and  Reward  Contingencies 

The  identification  and  measurement  of  individual  differences  is  a  defining 
characteristic  of  psychology.  But,  in  spite  of  past  emphasis  on  individual 
differences,  research  suggests  that  the  prediction  of  behavior  from  personality 
inventories  rarely  exceeds  r  =  .30  (cf.,  Bern  and  Allen,  1974)  and  the  prediction 
of  job  performance  from  ability  tests  rarely  exceeds  r  =  .50  (cf.,  Dunnette, 

1966) . 

Several  explanations  have  been  offered  to  account  for  the  existence  of 
these  validity  ceilings.  First,  with  regard  to  personality,  Mischel  (1968)  has 
argued  that  behavior  is  primarily  a  function  of  cues  and  rewards  in  the  situation 
and  that  general  personality  drives  and  dispositions  do  not  exist.  Given  this 
radical  "situationist"  viewpoint,  cross-situational  consistencies  in  behavior 
and  in  the  prediction  of  behavior  from  personality  traits  would  not  be  expected 
to  occur.  This  view  does  not,  however,  adequately  explain  the  relatively  low 
validity  coefficients  found  between  measures  of  job-related  abilities  and  job 
performance  because  no  amount  of  situational  variation  in  cues  and  rewards  can 
fully  compensate  for  an  individual's  lack  of  potential  to  perform  some  task. 

A  second  explanation  pertains  to  problems  in  the  measurement  of  predictors 
and  criteria.  This  explanation  has  been  pursued  most  thoroughly  by  psychologists 
involved  with  personnel  selection  and  it  does  offer  a  potential  reason  for  the 
ceiling  in  job  performance  validities.  Unreliable  measures,  biased  criteria, 
and  a  lack  of  attention  to  job  relatedness  are  most  often  listed  as  sources  of 
low  validities.  But,  even  with  attention  to  these  issues,  a  ceiling  on  reported 
validity  coefficients  remains. 
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Recently,  a  third  explanation  has  been  proposed  by  researchers  involved 
with  understanding  personality-behavior  relationships.  This  explanation  simul¬ 
taneously  considers  aspects  of  the  person  and  the  situation  and  has  been  called 
interactional  psychology  (cf . ,  Ekehammar,  1974;  Endler  §  Magnusson,  1976;  Mag- 
nusson  $  Endler,  1977).  Although  this  explanation  is  not  new;  for  example, Lewin 
(1951)  long  ago  emphasized  that  behavior  was  a  function  of  the  person  and  the 
environment  and  Forehand  (1968)  and  Sells  (1963)  stressed  people  and  situations 
in  the  context  of  behavior  in  organizations,  the  ideas  have  surfaced  in  the  liter¬ 
ature  with  renewed  enthusiasm.  Briefly  summarized,  situations  vary  in  cues  and 
constraints  and  people  vary  in  cognitions,  abilities  and  motivations.  The  be¬ 
havior  and  performance  of  a  particular  person  in  a  particular  situation  is  a 
result  of  the  joint  characteristics  of  both.  Consequently,  descriptions  of  the 
situation  and  accurate  measurement  of  individual  differences  are  both  important. 
Failure  to  find  cross-situational  reliability  in  behavior  or  in  the  prediction 
of  behavior  does  not  necessarily  imply  problems  with  measurement  or  the  non¬ 
existence  of  personality/ability  traits.  Rather,  it  implies  that  the  complex 
relationship,  or  interaction,  between  people  and  situations  has  not  been  fully 
described.  Empirical  work  by  Bern  in  the  area  of  personality  and  behavior  (Bern 
§  Allen,  1974;  Bern  §  Funder,  1978)  and  Locke  in  the  area  of  ability  and  perfor¬ 
mance  (Locke,  Mento  §  Katcher,  1978)  has  been  supportive  of  an  interactionist 
view.  In  addition,  Schneider  (1978,  Note  1)  recently  has  discussed  implications 
of  this  view  on  topics  ranging  from  personnel  selection  to  organizational 
effectiveness. 

Before  proceeding  further,  however,  it  may  be  useful  to  reflect  on  what 
is  meant  by  a  person-situation  interaction.  There  are  several  meanings.  Perhaps 
the  most  common  interpretation  is  the  statistical  one  as  used  with  ANOVA.  Here 
emphasis  is  placed  on  the  non-additivity  of  effects.  But,  this  interpretation 
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represents  only  in  part  the  point  made  by  interact ionists  and  it  may  lead  to 
unnecessary  worry  over  ratio  scales  of  measurement,  order  of  testing  for  main 
effects  and  interactions,  sample  characteristics,  strength  of  manipulations,  and 
so  forth.  Because  of  these  and  other  problems  associated  with  finding  statis¬ 
tically  significant  algebraic  interaction  terms  (cf.,  Schneider,  1978),  the  in- 
teractionist  view  may  be  prematurely  dismissed  on  non-substantive  grounds. 

Caution  is  required,  therefore,  on  the  over  reliance  of  algebraic  interactions  as 
the  only  interpretation  of  an  interaction. 

Olweus  (1977)  discusses  other  interpretations  that  better  reflect  the 
stance  taken  by  interactionists.  He  lists  three  additional  meanings.  First,  a 
person-situation  interaction  simply  can  mean  that  both  variables  influence  be¬ 
havior  simultaneously.  Failure  to  pay  attention  to  other  possible  causal  vari¬ 
ables  can  provide  a  distorted  view  of  the  effects  of  personal  characteristics  or 
situational  characteristics.  An  algebraic  interaction  does  not  have  to  occur. 
Rather,  there  may  be  many  overlapping  person  and  situation  main  effects.  Second, 
the  person  and  the  situation  may  be  interdependent  in  that  the  same  situation  is 
perceived  differently  by  different  people.  Again,  an  algebraic  interaction  may 
not  be  found.  Finally,  interaction  can  refer  to  reciprocal  influence.  People 
act  on  and  change  situations  just  as  situations  act  on  and  change  people. 

In  summary,  the  meaning  of  an  interaction  is  not  limited  to  an  algebraic 
effect  of  non-additivity,  and  the  use  of  other  meanings  may  be  more  beneficial  in 
terms  of  improving  our  understanding  and  prediction  of  behavior  and  performance. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  consider  the  interactionist  viewpoint  in 
the  prediction  of  employee  behavior  and  performance  from  knowledge  of  (1)  indi¬ 
vidual  differences  in  a  job-related  measure  of  ability;  (2)  individual  differences 
in  a  job-related  measure  of  personality;  and  (3)  situational  differences  in  per¬ 
formance-reward  contingencies.  Steps  were  taken  to  assure  variability  in  people 
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and  in  situations,  and  reliable  and  valid  measures  of  all  predictors  and 
criteria  were  obtained.  The  work  of  Dunnette  (Note  2) ,  Korman  (1970) ,  and 
Hechler  and  Wiener  (1974)  was  used  to  develop  hypotheses  that  reflect  the  inter- 
actionist  position. 

Beginning  with  Dunnette,  he  proposed  that  behavior  potential,  as  measured 
by  ability  tests,  is  different  from  behavior  volition,  as  measured  by  actual 
choice  behavior  and/or  performance  (Dunnette,  Note  2).  Even  when  constraints  to 
behavior  and  performance  are  removed,  knowledge  of  what  a  person  can  do  or  levels 
of  performance  that  can  be  attained  are  not  necessarily  always  going  to  predict 
what  a  person  does  do  or  levels  of  performance  that  are  attained.  This  is  where 
motivation  concepts  become  important,  because  Dunnette  believes  that  the  primary 
effect  of  motivation  is  to  enhance  the  expression  of  individual  ability.  Motiva¬ 
tion  research  should  be  concerned  with  the  identification  of  factors  that  facili¬ 
tate  the  display  of  individual  ability  differences. 

Research  generally  supports  the  assumption  that  behavior  and  performance 
will  be  affected  by  contingent  reward  systems  (cf.,  Campbell  §  Pritchard,  1976). 
The  explanation  for  how  this  operates  is  not  entirely  clear  and  consideration  of 
cognitive  vs.  non-cognitive  questions  will  not  be  discussed  in  this  paper.  But, 
extending  Dunnette's  work,  the  following  predictions  are  made.  First,  there  will 
be  a  significant  predictive  relationship  between  measures  of  job-related  ability 
and  measures  of  job  performance.  Second,  there  will  be  greater  effort  and  greater 
performance  in  situations  where  rewards  are  contingent  on  performance  rather  than 
non-contingent.  And  third,  because  of  the  facilitating  effects  of  contingent 
rewards  on  the  expression  of  ability,  ability  will  be  a  more  valid  predictor 
of  performance  in  reward- contingent  situations  than  in  reward  non -contingent 
situations.  Contingent  rewards  provide  a  situational  reason  for  a  person  to 
display  whatever  ability  he  or  she  possesses.  When  rewards  are  not  contingent 
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on  performance,  there  is  one  less  reason  for  a  person  with  high  ability  to  dis¬ 
play  his  or  her  potential.  Consequently,  even  though  ability  and  knowledge  of 
reward  contingencies  may  simultaneously  affect  performance,  which  represents 
one  demonstration  of  a  person-situation  interaction,  Dunnette  predicts  a  greater 
performance  difference  between  high  and  low  ability  people  in  contingent  reward 
settings  than  in  non-contingent  reward  settings,  which  represents  the  non-addi¬ 
tive  demonstration  of  an  interaction.  The  shape  of  this  relationship  in  terms 
of  mean  levels  of  performance  is  depicted  in  plot  A  of  Figure  1. 


Insert  Figure  1  about  here 


Korman's  theory  of  work  motivation  (Korman,  1970)  states  that  people  will 
be  motivated  to  behave  and  perform  in  a  manner  that  is  consistent  with  their 
self-concept.  Self-esteem  has  been  used  as  the  primary  measure  of  this  indi¬ 
vidual  difference  characteristic.  Building  on  Korman  (1970)  and  Dunnette  (Note 
2),  the  following  predictions  are  made.  First,  ability  again  will  predict  per¬ 
formance.  Second,  self-esteem  will  be  positively  related  to  both  effort  and 
performance.  And  third,  self-esteem  will  function  as  an  individual  difference 
factor  that  will  facilitate  the  expression  of  ability.  Therefore,  ability  will 
be  a  more  valid  predictor  of  performance  for  individuals  with  high  self-esteem  as 
opposed  to  low  self-esteem.  People  with  low  self-esteem  should  not  be  motivated 
to  do  well  and  as  a  result,  ability  differences  will  not  be  relfected  in  perfor  - 
mance  differences.  But,  because  people  with  high  self-esteem  should  be  motivat¬ 
ed  to  do  well,  ability  differences  will  be  reflected  in  performance  differences. 
Self-esteem  is  predicted  to  operate  in  a  manner  similar  to  differences  in  contin¬ 
gent  vs.  non-contingent  reward  systems  in  that  both  have  the  potential  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  expression  of  ability.  The  shape  of  the  relationship  between  ability 
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and  self-esteem  on  mean  levels  of  performance  is  depicted  in  plot  B  of  Figure  1. 
It  should  be  noted  that  although  these  predictions  do  not  involve  a  person- 
situation  interaction,  the  general  position  of  the  interactionist  viewpoint  was 
used  to  develop  the  hypotheses. 

It  also  is  possible  to  extend  the  interactionist  view  to  the  effects  of 
self-esteem  and  contingent  reward  systems  on  effort  and  performance.  Based  on 
the  work  of  Korman  (1970)  and  Hechler  and  Wiener  (1974) ,  we  would  predict 
greater  effort  and  performance  for  people  with  high  self-esteem  as  opposed  to 
low  self-esteem  and  greater  effort  and  performance  for  people  working  under  con¬ 
tingent  reward  systems  as  opposed  to  non-contingent  reward  systems.  This  would 
reflect  a  person-situation  interaction  in  the  sense  that  both  variables  influence 
behavior  simultaneously.  But,  we  also  predict  that  self-esteem  will  be  a  more 
valid  predictor  of  effort  and  performance  when  rewards  are  not  contingent  on 
performance  than  when  rewards  are  contingent  on  performance.  In  a  non-contingent 
reward  situation,  there  may  be  no  situational  reason  for  a  person  with  low  self¬ 
esteem  to  perform  well,  whereas  there  is  a  personality  reason  for  people  with 
high  self-esteem  to  perform  well.  Consequently,  in  this  situation,  self-esteem 
should  be  a  valid  predictor  of  performance.  When  rewards  are  contingent  on  per¬ 
formance,  however,  there  is  a  situational  reason  to  perform  well.  Although  this 
should  provide  additional  motivation  to  high  self-esteem  people,  they  already 
may  be  functioning  at  high  levels.  The  major  impact,  then,  of  contingent  reward 
systems  may  be  on  the  motivation  of  low  self-esteem  people  to  exert  greater 
effort  and  attain  higher  levels  of  performance  than  they  otherwise  might  attempt. 
The  shape  of  this  non-additive  relationship  between  self-esteem  and  reward  con¬ 
tingencies  in  terms  of  mean  levels  of  performance  is  depicted  in  plot  C  of 
Figure  1. 

In  summary,  the  present  study  was  designed  to  examine  the  prediction  of 
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work  behavior  and  performance  from  an  interactionist  viewpoint.  Specifically, 
two  forms  of  interactions  were  examined.  One  deals  with  the  simultaneous  effects 
of  people  and  situations  and  the  other  deals  with  the  non-additivity  of  person- 
situation  effects.  By  systematically  considering  ability,  self-esteem,  and 
reward  contingencies,  it  was  possible  to  propose  hypotheses  that  otherwise  might 
not  have  been  considered.  In  addition,  the  interactionist  view  was  extended  to 
the  joint  effects  of  two  individual  difference  variables;  namely  ability  and 
self-esteem. 

METHOD 

Overview 

The  satisfaction  of  certain  conditions  is  crucial  for  adequate  tests  of 
the  hypotheses  that  were  derived  from  the  interactionist  perspective.  There  must 
be  sufficient  variability  in  measures  of  individual  differences  and  of  situation¬ 
al  characteristics.  Measures  should  be  valid,  reliable,  and  job  related.  And, 
the  existence  of  other  possible  causal  factors  should  be  experimentally  or  statis¬ 
tically  controlled,  or  examined  as  additional  factors  in  the  design  and  analysis. 

A  week  long  experimental  simulation  was  chosen  as  the  appropriate  method 
for  testing  the  hypotheses.  This  would  allow  for  strong  experimental  control 
over  the  situation,  people  could  be  assessed  prior  to  participation  so  as  to 
assure  variability  in  ability  and  self-esteem,  and  reliable  and  valid  measures 
of  behavior  and  performance  could  be  recorded.  Basically,  it  was  felt  that  an 
experimental  simulation  would  be  conducive  to  the  creation  of  conditions  that 
would  have  high  power  to  test  the  validity  of  the  hypotheses. 

Subj  ects 


1 


Sixty  male  and  female  subjects,  17  to  19  years  of  age,  were  hired  from 
newspaper  advertisements  to  work  five  hours  a  day  for  one  week  in  a  simulated 
organization.  The  simulation  was  conducted  during  three  successive  weeks  in 
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different  towns  with  20  subjects  at  each  site.  There  were  no  mean  differences 
in  ability  or  self-esteem  as  a  function  of  subject  sex  or  site  location.  The 
sample  size  was  reduced  to  55  subjects  because  five  people  at  one  location  failed 
to  complete  the  assigned  material. 

Task  and  Procedure 

The  job  consisted  of  working  on  programmed  texts  (PT's)  designed  to  teach 
introductory  principles  of  electricity.  Subjects  sutdied  a  PT  and  had  to  pass 
a  short  quiz  to  advance  to  the  next  PT.  Upon  completion  of  the  first  six  PT's, 
subjects  were  given  a  55  item  comprehensive  examination  covering  all  the  mater¬ 
ial.  Subjects  worked  individually  and  at  their  own  pace. 

Assessment  of  Independent  Variables 

Ability  was  assessed  at  the  time  people  applied  for  the  job.  Based  on  a 
task  analysis,  five  standardized  tests  were  selected  for  use.  Scores  on  the 
tests  were  highly  related  so  a  composite  ability  score  was  computed  by  taking  the 
sum  of  the  T-scores  of  each  of  the  five  tests.  The  mean  of  this  composite  was 
255.63,  the  standard  deviation  was  37.70,  and  the  range  was  from  173  to  316  (N=55) . 

Self-esteem  also  was  assessed  prior  to  presentation  of  the  work  material. 

The  34  item  Self-acceptance  scale  from  the  California  Psychological  Inventory 
(Gough,  1957)  was  used.  This  measure  has  been  employed  in  studies  of  Korman's 
theory  of  work  motivation  (cf.,  Hechler  6  Wiener,  1974).  The  mean  response  was 
21.89,  the  standard  deviation  was  4.23,  and  the  range  was  from  12  to  28  (N=55) . 

Reward  systems  were  either  contingent  or  non -contingent  on  advancing  to 
the  next  PT.  At  one  site,  people  were  paid  $2.00  per  hour  regardless  of  how 
rapidly  they  progressed  through  the  material.  At  the  two  other  sites,  pay  was 
contingent  on  how  rapidly  they  went  through  the  material.  The  amount  of  pay  was 
fixed  so  that  the  expected  hourly  pay  value  in  the  contingent  condition,  assuming 
average  effort,  was  $2.00  per  hour.  In  other  words,  if  people  in  the  contingent 
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condition  worked  as  hard  as  the  average  person  in  the  non-contingent  condition, 
they  all  would  earn  an  average  of  $2.00  per  hour.  Checks  indicated  that  these 
manipulations  were  effective  in  so  far  as  self-reports  concerning  the  connection 
between  performance  and  pay  varied  significantly  in  the  proper  direction  between 
the  two  groups. 

Assessment  of  Dependent  Variables 

Effort  was  assessed  by  examining  the  percentage  of  time  each  person  worked 
at  the  task  material.  Time-lapse  movies  were  made  of  the  entire  week  and  these 
were  coded  by  counting  the  numbeT  of  frames  a  person  maintained  visual  contact 
with  the  written  task  material.  The  mean  percent  of  time  working  was  79.7,  the 
standard  deviation  was  11.7,  and  scores  ranged  from  48  to  96.  This  procedure  is 
discussed  in  Terborg  (1977)  and  Pritchard,  Hollenback,  and  DeLeo  (in  press). 

Quality  performance  was  computed  as  the  percentage  of  items  correct  on 
the  comprehensive  examination  that  covered  the  first  six  PT's.  The  mean  percent 
correct  was  81.9,  the  standard  deviation  was  13.0,  and  scores  ranged  from  49  to 
99. 

Quantity  performance  was  operationalized  by  recording  the  total  number  of 
minutes  required  to  complete  the  first  six  PT’s.  Superior  performance  on  this 
measure  would  be  reflected  by  a  low  score  on  this  variable.  The  mean  time  in 
minutes  was  413.26,  the  standard  deviation  was  126.74,  and  scores  ranged  from 
213  to  851. 

RESULTS 

Three  sets  of  analyses  were  conducted  in  order  to  test  the  hypotheses. 
Overall  predictive  relationships  were  investigated  by  computing  intercorrela¬ 
tions  among  all  variables.  Differential  prediction  as  a  function  of  level  of 
self-esteem  and  type  of  reward  system  was  investigated  by  doing  differential 
validity  analysis.  Finally,  the  identification  of  main  effects  and  cross 
product  effects  was  investigated  with  moderated  regression  analysis. 

Li  .... _ - . .  . -- — 
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Correlation  Analyses 

Intercorrelations  among  all  variables  are  presented  in  Table  1.  Ability 


Insert  Table  1  about  here 


was  significantly  correlated  with  self-esteem,  effort,  and  both  quantity  and 
quality  performance.  Self-esteem  was  significantly  correlated  with  both  perfor¬ 
mance  measures  but  not  with  effort.  Type  of  reward  system  was  significantly 
correlated  with  effort  and  quantity  performance,  but  not  with  quality  perfor¬ 
mance. 

Of  interest  is  the  finding  that  effort  correlated  with  ability  but  not  with 
self-esteem.  Also,  the  high  correlation  between  ability  and  self-esteem  suggests 
the  need  to  use  partial  correlation  techniques  when  considering  differential 
validity  predictions. 

Differential  Validity  Analyses 

Building  on  Dunnette's  work,  it  was  predicted  that  ability  would  be  a 
more  valid  predictor  of  performance  when  rewards  were  contingent  on  performance 
rather  than  non-contingent.  Examination  of  Table  2  shows  that  this  was  not  the 
case. 


Insert  Table  2  about  here 


There  were  no  significant  differences  in  correlations  between  ability  and  the 
criteria  of  effort,  quantity  performance  or  quality  performance  as  a  function  of 
type  of  reward  system.  The  table  also  shows  that  partialing  out  self-esteem 
had  little  impact  on  the  validities. 

The  combined  work  of  Dunnette  (Note  2)  and  Korman  (1970)  predicted  that 
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ability  would  be  a  more  valid  predictor  of  performance  for  people  with  high 
self-esteem  rather  than  low  self-esteem.  To  examine  this,  two  groups  were 
formed  by  taking  20  subjects  with  the  highest  self-esteem  scores  and  20  sub¬ 
jects  with  the  lowest  self-esteem  scores.  Although  Table  2  shows  that  ability 
was  significantly  correlated  with  effort  for  high  self-esteem  subjects  but  not 
for  low  self-esteem  subjects,  the  zero-order  correlations  and  the  partial  correla¬ 
tions  were  not  significantly  different  from  each  other.  There  was  no  evidence  of 
differential  validity  as  a  function  of  self-esteem  using  either  zero-order  corre¬ 
lations  or  partial  correlations. 

Finally,  stemming  from  the  work  of  Korraan  (1970)  and  Hechler  and  Wiener 
(1974),  it  was  hypothesized  that  self-esteem  would  be  a  more  valid  predictor  of 
performance  for  subjects  in  a  non-contingent  reward  situation  as  compared  to  a 
contingent  reward  situation.  Table  2,  however,  shows  no  evidence  of  differential 
validity  for  either  zero-order  correlations  or  partial  correlations.  Of  inter¬ 
est,  self-esteem  was  significantly  correlated  with  quantity  performance  in  the 
contingent  reward  situation,  and  self-esteem  was  significantly  correlated  with 
quality  performance  in  the  non-contingent  reward  situation.  There  was,  however, 
no  evidence  of  significant  differences  between  any  of  the  correlations. 

Moderated  Regression  Analyses 

Tests  for  the  significance  of  overall  main  effects  and  of  cross  products 
were  conducted  with  multiple  regression  following  procedures  outlined  by  Cohen 
(1978).  The  results  are  presented  in  Tables  3,  4,  and  5.  The  results  in  Table  3 


Insert  Tables  3,  4,  and  5  about  here 

show  that  ability  and  pay  condition  significantly  predicted  all  three  dependent 
variables  and  that  in  no  instance  were  the  cross  product  terms  significant  once 
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ability  and  pay  were  entered  into  the  equation.  These  results  were  essentially 
the  same  regardless  if  self-esteem  was  controlled  statistically  by  entering  it 
first  in  the  regression  equation.  The  results  in  Table  4  show  that  ability  and 
self-esteem  significantly  predicted  all  three  dependent  variables  and  that  again 
there  was  no  evidence  of  an  independent  contribution  by  the  cross  product  terms. 
The  results  were  unaffected  by  controlling  for  pay  condition.  Finally,  Table  5 
shows  that  self-esteem  and  pay  predicted  effort  and  quantity  performance  but  not 
quality  performance,  and  that  these  two  predictors  also  were  significant  with 
effort  and  quantity  when  ability  was  controlled  statistically.  Self-esteem  and 
pay  did  not  predict  quality  performance  in  either  regression  equation  and  there 
was  no  evidence  of  an  independent  contribution  by  the  cross  product  terms  for  any 
of  the  criteria. 

Blood  and  Mullet  (Note  3)  stated  that  moderated  regression  with  cross 
products  is  unlikely  to  show  significant  interactions  even  when  they  are  known  to 
be  present.  As  a  check  on  the  possibility  that  this  may  have  occurred  with  these 
data,  the  data  were  plotted  by  taking  the  top  and  bottom  thirds  of  ability  and 
self-esteem  and  by  using  knowledge  of  pay  condition.  The  plots  of  group  means 
did  not  visually  show  support  for  the  predicted  shapes  in  Figure  1. 

DISCUSSION 

The  results  from  this  study  provide  strong  support  for  the  predictions 
that  ability,  self-esteem,  and  reward  contingencies  will  influence  effort  and 
performance.  There  was  no  evidence,  however,  of  differential  validities  or  of 
significant  increases  in  prediction  when  cross-products  were  entered  into  regres¬ 
sion  equations.  The  lack  of  differential  prediction  in  the  present  study  is 
inconsistent  with  research  reviewed  by  Schneider  (1978)  and  the  empirical  work 
of  Locke  et  al.  (1978),  but  it  is  not  an  atypical  finding  (see  Terborg,  1977). 
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The  results  have  implications  for  the  widely  offered  assertion  that  Per¬ 
formance  =  Ability  x  Motivation.  Self-esteem  and  reward  contingencies  represent 
personal  and  situational  variables  that  are  thought  to  effect  motivation.  The 
model  that  best  describes  the  obtained  results  would  be  Performance  =  Ability  + 
Motivation.  The  lack  of  differential  effects  as  a  function  of  high  or  low 
motivation  is  not  likely  due  to  a  restriction  in  variance.  Recall  that  subjects 
had  considerable  range  in  ability  and  self-esteem  and  that  the  situation  was 
manipulated  effectively.  Also,  because  of  the  nature  of  the  design,  a  controlled 
one-week  long  simulation,  the  measurement  of  effort  and  performance  was  superior 
to  that  usually  achieved  in  field  investigations.  It  is  possible  that  a  ceiling 
effect  on  performance  limited  the  degree  to  which  high  ability  people  could  have 
improved  their  performance.  But,  this  ceiling  effect  would  not  have  limited  the 
performance  of  low  self-esteem  people  in  the  contingent  reward  condition. 

The  significant  correlation  between  ability  and  self-esteem  merits  dis¬ 
cussion.  People  may  develop  high  self-esteem  from  previous  task  success  and  task 
success  may  be  due  to  ability  differences.  The  proposed  direction  is:  Ability — ► 
Performance-^Self-esteem.  If  this  is  correct,  relationships  between  performance 
and  self-esteem  should  be  reduced  when  ability  is  partialled  from  both,  but 
relationships  between  ability  and  performance  should  be  unaffected  by  the  par- 
tialling  out  of  self-esteem.  Additional  analyses  supported  this  interpretation. 
The  correlations  between  self-esteem  and  performance  were  reduced  to  non-signif¬ 
icance  when  ability  was  partialled  out,  but  partialling  out  self-esteem  had 
virtually  no  effect  on  the  correlations  between  ability  and  performance.  This 
suggests  that  at  a  minimum,  future  tests  of  Korman's  theory  must  control  for 
ability.  It  also  implies  that  because  we  are  better  able  to  measure  ability 
than  we  are  able  to  measure  self-esteem,  we  might  do  better  by  focusing  our 
efforts  on  the  identification  of  task  relevant  abilities. 
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This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  Korman's  emphasis  on  self-esteem  is 
misplaced.  Rather,  it  suggests  limitations  to  Korman's  theory.  Specifically, 
if  we  are  interested  in  predicting  performance  at  one  point  in  time,  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  self-esteem  may  be  redundant  with  the  measurement  of  ability.  But,  the 
value  of  self-esteem  becomes  evident  when  we  attempt  to  predict  changes  in  per¬ 
formance  over  time,  or  reactions  to  task  success  and  failure.  Given  task  failure, 
a  person  with  high  self-esteem  is  predicted,  in  the  short  run,  to  approach  the 
task  again  and  to  engage  in  behavior  required  for  task  success.  We  expect 
greater  effort  and  better  performance  on  the  second  attempt.  Knowledge  of  only 
a  person's  ability  does  not  lead  to  predictions  of  changes  in  effort  or  perform¬ 
ance  because  ability  is  relatively  stable  and  it  would  not  be  expected  to  change 
with  one  performance  attempt. 

The  results  have  implications  for  the  interactionist  view  that  was  dis¬ 
cussed  earlier.  In  a  sense,  it  is  difficult  to  refute  the  interactionist  posi¬ 
tion  because  the  finding  of  an  algebraic  interaction  term  is  only  one  of  several 
interpretations  of  an  interaction.  Also,  failure  to  find  person  effects  or 
situation  effects  only  suggests  that  the  variables,  as  assessed,  were  not  rele¬ 
vant  and  that  unidentified  causal  variables  remain  to  be  uncovered.  The  value  of 
the  interactionists,  however,  lies  in  their  strategy.  They  start  with  a  cri¬ 
terion  of  interest  and  work  backwards  in  an  attempt  to  isolate  personal  and 
situational  factors  that  are  relevant.  We  do  this  in  the  validation  of  tests  for 
industry  when  a  job  analysis  preceeds  and  guides  the  selection  of  an  experimental 
test  battery.  But,  not  enough  attention  is  directed  toward  situational  factors 
that  effect  performance  or  that  effect  the  display  of  ability.  The  need  for  a 
taxonomy  of  situations  has  been  stated  before  (Schneider,  1978),  but  little 
systematic  work  has  been  done.  An  exception  in  the  industrial-organizational 
literature  is  the  recent  work  by  Peters  and  his  associates  (Peters  8  O'Connor, 
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in  press;  Peters,  O'Connor,  §  Rudolf,  in  press),  and  more  work  is  needed  if  we 
take  the  interactionist  view  seriously. 

Another  advantage  to  the  interactionist  view  is  that  we  must  consider  the 
simultaneous  effects  of  personal  and  situational  variables.  This  may  lead  to 
non-obvious  predictions.  The  prediction  of  improvement  in  performance  for  low 
self-esteem  people  in  contingent  reward  as  opposed  to  non -contingent  reward 
situations  as  tested  in  the  present  study  is  one  example.  A  second  example 
pertains  to  the  effects  of  situational  constraints  to  performance.  Generally, 
we  would  think  that  constraints  to  performance  should  be  removed.  But,  Atkinson's 
research  on  need  for  achievement  (Atkinson,  1964)  states  that  for  people  high  on 
this  need,  the  tendency  to  act  will  be  greatest  when  the  probability  of  success 
is  near  50%.  This  means  that  on  tasks  where  the  overall  base  rate  of  success  is 
high,  people  with  high  n-Ach  are  less  motivated  to  do  well  than  if  the  base  rate 
were  lower.  Therefore,  the  motivation  of  these  people  may  be  enhanced  when 
constraints  are  introduced.  Also,  it  is  possible  that  for  these  people  their 
absolute  level  of  performance  may  actually  be  higher  when  constraints  are  present 
rather  than  absent.  A  third  example  deals  with  the  notions  of  changing  task 
models  and  changing  person  models.  Alvares  and  Hulin  (1972)  proposed  that  one 
explanation  for  observed  temporal  changes  in  ability-performance  relationships 
is  that  with  practice  or  experience  the  importance  of  certain  abilities  for 
success  changes.  A  second  explanation  is  that  while  the  task  stays  the  same,  a 
person's  abilities  change.  This  means  that  the  postdiction  of  performance  from 
ability  as  measured  after  training  may  be  different  from  the  prediction  of  per¬ 
formance  from  abi  y  as  measured  before  training.  A  study  by  Dunham  (1974) 
showed  that  some  combination  of  the  changing  task  and  changing  person  models  may 
be  needed.  The  interactionist  view  suggests  the  need  to  consider  temporal 
changes  in  both  people  and  situations.  Situations  that  facilitate  initial 
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performance  may  constrain  later  performance  and  vice-versa. 

Another  issue  that  becomes  relevant  when  taking  an  interactionist  view  is 
differential  concern  for  predictive  validities  and  mean  levels  of  performance. 
Weinstein  and  Holzbach  (1973)  noted  that  in  selection  research  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  maximization  of  the  validity  coefficient  in  a  particular  situation.  The 
thought  that  a  different  situation  might  raise  overall  performance  is  virtually 
ignored.  Yet,  it  is  possible  that  a  change  in  the  situation,  while  lowering  the 
ability-performance  correlation,  could  actually  increase  the  group  mean  on  per¬ 
formance.  Graphically  speaking,  with  ability  on  the  abscissa  and  performance  on 
the  ordinate,  a  circle  would  be  directly  above  an  ellipse.  The  mean  level  of 
ability  remains  the  same,  but  the  ability-performance  correlation  and  the  mean 
level  of  performance  are  different. 

Finally,  it  may  be  necessary  to  expand  notions  of  the  situation  to  include 
socially  constructed  environments  in  addition  to  more  objective  indices  of  known 
environmental  characteristics.  Salancik  and  Pfeffer  (1978)  suggested  that 
social  factors  may  influence  ratings  of  job  characteristics  and  recent  research 
supports  this  view  (O'Reilly  and  Caldwell,  1979;  White  and  Mitchell,  1979). 
Consideration  of  how  perceptions  of  environments  are  shaped  by  personal  and 
social  factors  would  lead  to  research  on  other  types  of  interactions  discussed 
by  Olweus  (1977)  that  were  not  addressed  in  this  paper. 

In  conclusion,  the  present  study  demonstrated  that  both  characteristics 
of  people  and  characteristics  of  the  situation  were  important.  Knowledge  of 
ability,  self-esteem,  and  reward  contingencies  accounted  for  30%  of  the  variance 
in  effort,  41%  of  the  variance  in  quantity  performance,  and  66%  of  the  variance 
in  quality  performance.  Although  ability  was  the  best  single  predictor,  self¬ 
esteem  and  reward  contingencies  had  independent  effects  in  improving  the  predic¬ 
tion  of  two  of  the  three  criteria.  The  lack  of  finding  differential  validities 
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or  significant  cross  product  terms  was  not  judged  to  be  inconsistent  with  an 
interactionist  view  because  an  algebraic  interaction  is  only  one  interpretation 
of  an  interaction.  It  was  suggested  that  future  research  in  the  areas  of 
motivation  and  performance  would  benefit  from  simultaneous  consideration  of  per¬ 
sonal  and  situational  characteristics  that  are  thought  to  impact  on  criteria 
of  interest. 
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Table  1 

Correlation  Matrix  for  Predictors  and  Criteria  (N=55) 
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Self- 

Ability 

Esteem 

Pay 

Effort 

Quant i ty 

Se 1 f-Esteem 

## 

.48 

Pay1 

-.14 

-.07 

Effort 

## 

.37 

.12 

# 

.33 

2 

Quantity 

## 

-.44 

•  *# 
-.38 

## 

-.36 

## 

-.44 

Qua  1 ity 

## 

.81 

# 

.30 

-.13 

#* 

.39 

-.22 

Non-conti ngent 
A  low  score  on 


pay  was  coded 
this  variable 


1;  Contingent  pay  was  coded  2 
indicates  superior  performance 
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Table  2  25 

Differential  Validities  by  Method  of  Pay  and  Self-Esteem' 


Non-Conti nqent 

Rewards 

Contingent 

Rewards 

Ability  with: 

Zero-Order 

Parti  a  1 

Zero-Order 

Partial 

* 

* 

* 

* 

Effort 

.55 

.47 

.41 

.41 

* 

* 

* 

# 

Quantity 

-.55 

-.49 

-.55 

-.41 

* 

* 

# 

# 

Qua  1 i ty 

.87 

.82 

.81 

.81 

Sel f-Esteem  with: 

Effort 

Quantity 

Qua  1 i ty 

.28 

-.34 

* 

.54 

Low  Self- 

.03 

-.11 

.29 

■Esteem 

.11 

# 

-.51 

.25 

High  Self- 

-.11 

* 

-.34 

-.26 

-Esteem 

Ability  with: 

Zero-Order 

Partial 

Zero-Order 

Partial 

# 

# 

Effort 

.  18 

.21 

.58 

.69 

Quantity 

-.36 

-.38 

-.34 

-.5J* 

# 

# 

* 

* 

Qua  1 i ty 

.86 

.86 

.81 

.81 

'sample  sizes  were:  Non-Contingent  =  15;  Contingent  =  40;  Low  Self-Esteem  =  20; 
High  Self-Esteem  =  20. 

*p  <.05 
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Chicago,  Illinois  60605 


Psychologist 
OMR  Branch  Office 
536  S.  Clark  St. 

Chicago,  Illinois  60605 

Commanding  Officer 
ONR  Branch  Office 
1030  E.  Green  St. 

Pasadena,  California  91106 

Psychologist 
ONR  Branch  Office 
1030  E.  Green  St. 

Pasadena,  California  91106 


LIST  3 

ARPA 

Director 

Cybernetics  Technology  Office 
ARPA,  Room  625 
1400  Wilson  Blvd. 

Arlington,  Virginia  22209 


Director  (3  copies) 

Program  Management 
ARPA,  Room  ft  13 
1400  Wilson  Blvd. 
Arlington,  Virginia  222^9 


LIST  4 

CURRENT  CONTRACTORS 


Dr.  3en  Morgan 
Performance  Assessment 
Laboratory 

Old  Dominion  University 
Norfolk,  Virginia  2350ft 

Dr.  H.  Russell  Bernard 
Department  of  Sociology 
and  Anthropology 
West  Virginia  University 
Morgantown,  West  Virginia  26506 

Dr.  Arthur  ftlalves 
Hunan  Factors  Laboratory,  Code  N-71 
"aval  Training  Equipment  Center 
Orlando,  Florida  32PI3 


Dr.  Paul  S.  Goodman 
Graduate  School  of  Industrial 
Administration 
Carnegle-Mallon  University 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15213 

Dr.  J.  Richard  Hackman 

School  of  Organization  and  Management 

Tale  University 

56  Willhouse  Avenue 

New  Haven,  Connecticut  06520 

Dr.  Asa  G.  Hilliard,  Jr. 

The  Urban  Institute  for 
Human  Services,  Inc. 

P.0.  Box  15068 

San  Francisco,  California  94115 


Dr.  Milton  R.  31ood 
College  of  Industrial  Management 
C.oorcta  Institute  of  Technology 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30332 

Or.  David  0.  Sowers 
Institute  for  Social  Research 
?.0.  Sox  1248 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48106 

Or.  Joseph  V.  Brady 
The  Johns  Hopkins  University 
School  of  Medicine 
Division  of  Behavioral  Siologv 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21205 

Or.  Morgan  G.  Dinges 
The  Institute  of  Behavioral  Sciences 
250  '..’ard  Avenue  -  Suite  226 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96314 

Dr.  John  P.  French,  Jr. 

Institute  for  Social  Research 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  48106 

Or.  Charles  L.  Hulin 
Department  of  Psychology 
University  of  Illinois 
Chanpaign,  Illinois  61820 

Dr.  Rudi  Klauss 

Syracuse  University 

Public  Adolnlstration  Departnent 

Maxwell  School 

Syracuse,  New  York  13210 

Dr.  Judi  Kodak 1 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
Engineering  Experiment  Station 
Atlanta,  Georgia  30332 

Dr.  Edward  E.  Lawler 
Battelle  Human  Affairs  Research 
Centers 

4000  N.E.,  41st  Street 

P.0.  Box  5395 

Seattle,  Washington  98105 


Dr.  Arie  Y.  Lewln 
Duke  University 
Duke  Station 

Durban,  North  Carolina  27706 

Dr.  Ernest  R.  May 
Harvard  University 
John  Fltxgerald  Kennedy 
School  of  Covemnent 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  02138 

Dr.  Arthur  Stone 
Stace  University  of  Hew  York 
at  Stony  Brook 
Departnent  of  Psychology 
Stony  Brook,  New  York  11794 


"'r.  Th.or-.as  M.  Ostroi 
The  Ohio  State  University 
Department  of  Psychology 
16E  Stadium 
-lie  "e.st  17th  Avenue 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 

Or.  Manuel  Ramirez 

University  of  California  at  Santa  Cruz 

Clark  Kerr  Hall  725 

Santa  Cruz,  California  95064 

Or,  Saul  3.  Sells 

Institute  of  3ehavioral  Research 

7 rawer  C 

Texas  Christian  University 
Port  north,  Texas  76129 

Or.  Richard  Steers 
Graduate  School  of  Management 
and  Business 
University  of  Oregon 
Eugene,  Oregon  97403 


Or.  Howard  M.  Veiss 
Purdue  University 

Oepartnent  of  Psychological  Sciences 
Vest  Lafayette,  Indiana  47907 

Dr.  Philip  G.  Zimbardo 
Stanford  University 
Department  of  Psychology 
Stanford,  California  94305 

Dr.  Joseph  Olastead 

Human  Resources  Research  Organization 
300  North  Washington  Streat 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314 

Dr.  Edwin  Locke 
University  of  Maryland 
College  of  Business  and  Management 
and  Department  of  Psychology 
College  Park,  Maryland  20742 

Dr.  Clayton  P.  Alderfar 
Yala  University 

School  of  Organization  and  Management 
New  Haven,  Connecticut  06520 

Dr.  Larry  Cucnainga 
Univeralty  of  Wlaconsln-Madlaon 
Craduata  School  of  Bualnasa 
Canter  for  the  Study  of 

Organizational  Performance 
1155  Observatory  Drive 
Madison,  Wisconsin  53706 

Dr.  Benjamin  Schneidar 

Professor  of  Organizational  Behavioral 
In  the  Department  of  Management  t 
Psychology 

Michigan  State  University 
East  Cansing,  MI  48824 


Dr.  0.  M.  Nabekar 

Navy  Paraonncl  R6D  Center 

San  Diego,  California  92152 
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LIST  5 


:  !I  SCKLLAN  COL'S 

r.-  .-co 


..tVi.:,  .,L  (Dr.  Frctlv) 

'  410 

-v  i  .  i  rj Afj 

•  isninycon,  D.  C.  20332 

i- Lcarv  Assisstnnt  lor  ilunan  Resources 

'■'•'3  (LLLS)  ODDK&E 
Pentagon  3D  1 29 
■a.i::in,.ton,  0.  C.  2020 1 

Tcciaicil  Direccor 

•-  f:-.u..drs 

•rcoos  AFB,  plexus  7.-T35 
PC, JPMYP 

(.'.esearch  and  Measurement  Division) 
Randolph  AF3,  Texas  73148 

Air  University  Llbrury/LSE  7a-4-3 
Maxwell  AF3,  Alabama  36112 

Air  Force  Institute  of  Technology 
AFIT/LSOR  (Lt.  Col.  U'.cstot) 

■ r;ght-Bactcrson  oFS,  Ohio  45433 


Office  of  che  Depucy  Chief  of  Staff 
for  Personnel,  Research  Office 
ATT:;:  DAPE-PSR 
•asningr.on,  D.  C.  20310 

Ara.y  Research  Institute  (2  copies) 
30vl  Eisenhower  Avenue 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22333 

-'Oil  Field  Unit  -  Leavenworth 
P.O.  Box  3122 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kansas  66027 

Ke.iuquartcra  FOKSCO.M 
AFT  I:  AFPR-HH 

Ft.  :ic?herson,  Georgia  30330 


AT. I  Field  Unit  -  llonterey 
P.2.  3o::  3787 
.  terey,  Callfornis  33940 

Marine  Corns 

Or.  A.  L.  Slafkosky 
Code  RD-1 

lti)  U.S.  Karine  Corps 
Washington,  9.  C.  20330 

Commandant  of  Che  Marine  Corps 
(Code  MPI-20) 

Washington,  D.  C.  20380 

Coast  Cuard 

Mr.  Richard  Lantsmsn 
Chlsf,  Psychological  Rasearch  Sranch 
U.S.  Coast  Cuard  (G-P-l/2/62) 
Washington,  0.  C.  20390 


Narv 

Office  of  the  DChL'MPT) 

Scientific  Advisor  (0P-01T) 

Washington,  0.  C.  20350 

Office  of  the  UCh'L'Cim 
OP- 15 

Director,  Hunan  Resource  Management 
Dlvis ion 

Washington,  D.C*  20372 

CAPT  Paul  D.  Nelson,  MF.C,  USK 
Director  of  Manpower  &  Facilities 
(Code  oO) 

5105  Building  5  PTX 
Washington,  D.C.  20372 

Office  of  the  Commanding  Officer 
Wavy  Medical  R&D  Command 
jetnesda ,  Maryland  2001s 

Superintendent  (Code  1424) 

Naval  Poscgraduace  School 
Monterey,  California  93940 

Office  of  the  DCMO 

Head,  R,  D,  and  S  Branch  (OP-102) 

Washington,  D.C.  20350 

Office  of  the  DCMO 

Director,  HP.M  Plans  and  Policy  3ranch 
OP-150 

Washington,  D.C.  20350 

Professor  John  Senger 
Operations  Research  &  Admin.  Science 
Maval  Postgraduate  School 
Monterey,  California  93940 

Training  Officer 

Hunan  Resource  Management  Center 
Maval  Training  Center  (Code  9000) 

San  Diego,  California  92133 

Scientific  Director 

Maval  Health  Research  Center 

San  Diego,  California  92152 

Navy  Personnel  R&D  Center  (5  copies) 
Sen  Diego,  Csllfornls  92152 

Commanding  Officer 

Maval  Submarine  Medical  Research  Lab. 
Maval  Submarine  Base 
New  London,  3ox  900 
Croton,  Connecticut  06340 

Commanding  Officer 
Naval  Training  Equipment  Center 
Technical  Library 
Orlando,  Florida  32813 

NAMRL,  NAS 

Pensacola,  Florida  32508 
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!  -rent'd) 


Chief  of  "aval  Technical  Training 

Cooe  Olol 

"AS  Memphis  (75) 

Millington,  Tennessee  3S054 

Hunan  Resource  Management  Detachment 

Naples 

Box  3 

FPO  Neu  York  09521 

Navy  Military  Personnel  Command  (2  copie- 
HRM  Department  (NMPC-6) 

Hashingtop,  D.C.  20350 

Human  Resource  Management  Detachment 

Rota 

3ox  41 

FPO  New  York  09540 

Human  Resource  Management  Center 
Norfolk 

5621-23  Tidewater  Dr. 

Norfolk,  Virginia  23511 

Hunan  Resource  Management  Cencer 

Building  304 

Naval  Training  Cencer 

San  Diego,  California  92133 

Office  of  Naval  Research  (Code *200) 
Arlington,  Virginia  22217 
• 

ACOS  Research  6  Program  Development 
Chief  of  Naval  Education  6  Training  (N-5 
Naval  Air  Station 
Pensacola,  Florida  32508 

Hunan  Resource  Management  School 
Naval  Air  Station  Memphis  (96) 

Millington,  Tennessee  380S4 

Director,  Human  Resource  Training  Dept. 

Naval  Amphibious  School 

Little  Creek 

Naval  Amphibious  Base 

Norfolk,  Virginia  23521 


Naval  Material  Command 
Management  Training  Center  (NMAT  09M32) 
Room  150  Jefferson  Plata,  Bldg.  *2 
1421  Jefferson  Davis  Highway 
Arlington,  Virginia  20360 

Commanding  Officer 
HRMC  Washington 
1300  Hilton  Blvd. 

Arlington,  Virginia  22209 

Head,  Research  and  Analysis  Branch 
Haw  Recruiting  Command  (Code  434) 

801  North  Randolph  Street,  Room  8001 
Arlington,  Virginia  22203 

l.CDR  William  Maynard 
Psychology  Department 
National  Naval  Medical  Cednter 
Bechetda,  Maryland  20014 


CAPT  Donald  ?.  Parker,  L'SN 
Commanding  Officer 
Navy  Personnel  R&D  Center 
San  Diego,  California  92152 

Dr.  Myron  M.  Zajkovski 
Senior  Scientist 
Naval  Training  Analysis  and 
Evaluation  Croup 
Orlando,  Florida  32S13 

Other 

Organisational  Psychology  Research  Group 
Office  of  Personnel  Management 
1900  E  Street,  N.U. 

.Washington,  D.  C.  20415 

HunRRO  (ATTN:  Library) 

300  North  Washington  Street 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314 


CDR  William  A.  Earner 
Management  Department 
Navel  War  College 
Newport,  Rhode  Island  02940 

Mr.  Martin  Milrod 

Educational  Equity  Grants  Program 

1200  19th  Street,  N.U. 

National  Institute  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C.  20208 


Dr,  William  H.  Mobley 
College  of  Business  Administration 
University  of  South  Carolina 
Columbia,  South  Carolina  29208 


Dr.  H.  Wallace  Slnalko 
Program  Director 

Manpower  Research  &  Advisory  Services 
Smithsonian  Institution 
801  North  Pitt  Street,  Suite  120 
Alexandria,  Virginia  22314 

Dr.  Lee  Sechrest 
Department  of  Psychology 
Florida  State  University 
Tallahassee,  Florida  32306 


